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of Deputies, Delegate from France to both The Hague 
Conferences, and member of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. We are glad to know of 
the work of the British Commission likewise engaged 
in the study of the questions relating to a governed 
world at the close of the war. So far as we know of it, 
we welcome, too, the work of the Commission in this 
country headed by the President's agent, Col. E. M. 
House. Even Germany has a Commission. Just here, 
however, we express especially our encouragement at 
the wisdom with which vital and indefatigable labors 
are performed by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 



ANOTHER LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

There are those who favor what may be called a 
Real League to Enforce Peace, defensible in logic 
we must grant, but differing from the plan proposed 
by the '"Draft Convention" appearing elsewhere in 
these columns. Its principles have been recently set 
forth by C. A. McCurdy, M. P., and quoted from the 
London News of May 2, 1918, in the Holland News of 
May 27, 1918. Mr. McCurdy is quoted as follows: 

"The cult of war dies hard. Even the societies 
formed in England and America to organize a League 
of Nations shrink from the complete disestablishment 
of war as an instrument of policy and an institution for 
the settlement of disputes. They are content for the 
present to impose on peoples and princes conditions of 
arbitration, compulsory delay for investigation, and 
conciliation before war may be declared with a good 
conscience and without reproach. 

"By so doing, they recognize the legitimacy of war 
in the last resort. Surely the time has come to place 
the League of Nations doctrine on a simpler basis — on 
the fundamental principle that hilling is murder unless 
done in self-defense, and that wholesale killing is no 
better than killing by retail. 

"The Prussians are doing their best to help us to see 
this truth clearly. They have stripped war of the fine 
garments of chivalry, and shown us murder in its naked 
beastliness. The logical Prussian mind sees clearly 
and rightly that if a just cause may properly be en- 
forced by killing men, it may also be enforced by kill- 
ing women and children, and that humane warfare is a 
contradiction in terms. 

"Our attempts by Geneva and Hague conventions to 
prescribe genteel methods of brutality, to distinguish 
between methods of manslaughter and larceny, permis- 
sible and not permissible, for the reasonable settlement 
of disputes between neighbors, have proved to be un- 
workable. Why not start afresh at the beginning, and 
agree that all war, other than pure self-defense, is 
crime ? 

"That is the way we have got rid of slavery and the 
duel. Not by agreements not to make slave raids, until 
we have first tried the Labor Exchanges, or not to fight 



a duel, until we have first arbitrated the matter, but by 
simply saying we shall regard these things as crimes, 
and call on all honest citizens to suppress them. 

"Here is my suggestion for a new basis for a League 
of Nations: 

"Art. 1. All aggressive war is a crime not to be tol- 
erated by civilized peoples as an instrument for en- 
forcing claims, however just. 

"Art. 2. Neutrality is inadmissible in the presence 
of crime, a war of aggression commenced against any 
nation is a crime committed against all. 

"Art. 3. The signatory nations agree to submit their 
own disputes to peaceful settlement and to defend one 
another against aggression with all the resources, mili- 
tary, naval, and economic, at their command. 

"We cannot abolish war any more than we can abol- 
ish murder, but we can treat it in the same way. The 
cure for war is an awakening of the conscience of hu- 
manity. All effective laws are only the declaration by 
the State of what the public conscience already recog- 
nizes to be just. Conscience must first be quickened 
into life. Let us open our eyes and recognize the fun- 
damental truth that aggressive war is simply murder, 
and we shall find a basis for a League of Nations on 
which we can build in security a fabric which time will 
not destroy." 

Here is physical force in the police sense — a use of 
physical force familiar and acceptable to every one who 
lives willingly in a governed society. It will be noted 
that it is not a scheme for perpetuating rival forces in 
the name of organized butchery. It does not contem- 
plate a continuous condition of illegitimate legitimacy, 
of lawless lawfulness, or of destructive constructiveness. 
Eather it forecasts co-operative states prepared to re- 
strain criminals' and to punish crime. It aims to afford 
protection to the innocent and justice to the wronged. 
It gives to us a picture of the blame properly placed, of 
judicial decisions upheld, of the law enforced. Rival 
armies and navies would, under such a plan, become 
organized for the safety of the world's majority from 
the mendacities and onslaughts of the vicious minority. 
Police power it would be, not in the form of rival 
armaments, fear inspiring instruments of war, tools es- 
pecially designed as threats nation against nation, but 
co-operating units of force to overcome unlawful ag- 
gression and thuggery, to stop an international brigand. 



Where Nineteen On December 10 and 11, 1916, in 

Months Have Washington, submerged in the interior 

Brought Us. of fte New Ebbitt Hoiig ^ a « Confer _ 

ence of Depressed or Dependent Nationalities" held its 
scanty sessions, through which those participating 
hoped "to arouse public opinion in order that their prob- 
lems might receive intelligent treatment when America 
takes its share in the reconstruction of international re- 
lations along peace lines." Nineteen months later, on 
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July 4, 1918, a celebration was enacted in Washington, 
over a large section of the most beautiful portion of the 
city, which one newspaper headline not inaptly summar- 
ized as "Huge Pageant of Allied Nations Makes City 
World Capital." Prominent in this latter celebration 
were fifteen at least of the oppressed or depressed na- 
tionalities participating in the former conference. But 
it was no longer a matter of impassioned eloquence in 
a small hotel room, before a sympathetic but scarcely 
comprehending group of stray individuals, including 
one or two bored journalists. The tense fearfulness that 
public opinion might after all remain dormant was ab- 
sent. "The Mall" in Washington on this July 4th was 
a scene of joyfulness. The Ukrainians were no longer 
dolefully chalking out lost areas on the map of Europe 
and appealing to a handful of listeners for justice. 
They were having a very good time entertaining thou- 
sands of new friends with a splendidly trained chorus 
and willing, if a bit over-tried, soloists, rendering in cos- 
tume the songs of their people. The Armenians, under 
nearby trees, dressed as Fifth Century Christian war- 
riors, were engrossed, and crowds of holiday-makers with 
them, in a similar celebration of their own. Somewhat 
farther on, with impressive ceremonies, a new nation 
was being christened, and the air which a few hours 
earlier at Mt. Vernon had carried "with a peculiar kind- 
ness" the accents of President Wilson as he stated "the 
ends for which the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting," was now unfurling for the first time in this 
country the folds of the national flag of Jugoslavia. 
Adjacent to this scene of rejoicing the Czecho-Slovaks, 
or Bohemians, presented with equal fervor their own 
celebration of the "one for all and all for one" spirit to 
which the President of the United States had that day 
given utterance. 

The truth in all this would seem to be, that the hope 
of the rather depressing little conference of a year and 
a half ago has reached its first great step of realization, 
for America has taken "its share in the reconstruction 
of international relations along peace lines," and those 
who have followed this country's declarations of prin- 
ciple from January 22, 1917, up to and through the 
President's speech at Mt. Vernon this Independence 
Day, have no doubt in their minds that so far as the in- 
fluence of this country weighs in the final conference, 
the problems of these nationalities will "receive intelli- 
gent treatment." It is an interesting and an instructive 
reflection that just nineteen months have brought us 
from a self-centered thankfulness to be kept out of the 
war to an open-hearted and fine-spirited rejoicing at our 
share in "the destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world," in order that, 



when this obstruction is cleared away, we may set about 
our work to place "the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrange- 
ment, or of political relationship, upon the basis of the 
free acceptance of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately concerned." 



An Intelligent Eesidents of our Western World 

Pan Americanism. ^ krgely through the labors of the 

Pan American Union, the American 
International Corporation, and other agencies, becoming 
aware of the growing spirit of co-operation between the 
twenty-one American Eepublics. If Canada is ad- 
mitted to this circle, and this war should accomplish 
that, we shall then have this Continent hopefully or- 
ganized indeed for the promotion of American democ- 
racy. Efforts for the realization of this are multiplying 
rapidly. The monthly magazine entitled "Inter- 
America" has just issued its tenth number with every 
evidence of rendering service to the thought and pur- 
pose of this Hemisphere. We are now in receipt of the 
first number of Volume 1 of a magazine entitled The, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, under the edi- 
torial direction of Charles E. Chapman, Isaac J. Cox, 
Julius J. Klein, William E. Manning, James A. Eob- 
ertson and William Spence Eobertson. The first page 
contains a letter of approval of the project from Presi- 
dent Wilson. The need of a new American historical 
journal is set forth with characteristic clarity and con- 
viction by J. Franklin Jameson. The steps in the 
founding of the Review are explained by Charles E. 
Chapman. There is an article entitled, "The Institu- 
tional Background of Spanish-American History," by 
Charles H. Cunningham; another on the "Delimitation 
of Political Jurisdiction in Spanish North America to 
1535," by Charles W. Hackett; and another, "The Bec- 
ognition of the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland," 
by William Spence Eobertson. Not the least valuable 
of the pages are the Book Eeviews and the Notes and 
Comments. The magazine is to be issued quarterly by 
the Board of Editors. The Managing Editor, James 
A. Eobertson, has headquarters at 1422 Irving Street, 
N.E., Washington, D. C. The annual subscription is 
$3.00 to all points within the United States of America 
and its possessions, the Dominion of Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Panama, and three dollars and fifty cents 
to all other countries. As Professor Jameson writes, 
"When it is remembered that more than a third of the 
area of the United States was once under the dominion 
of Spain, and that the rest has during three centuries 
had large relations with Spanish and Portuguese 



